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V. — Remarks on the Gulf of Mexico, with Notes on Tampico 
and its Vicinity , and on the Navigation of the River Tabasco. 
By Mr. Peter Masters, Master Mariner of Liverpool. 
Communicated by Lieut- Colonel Colquhoun, R.A., F.R.S., 
1844. 

Currents of the Gulf. — The current between Cape Antonio 
and Cape Catoche sets N. nearly, or a little to the W. of N. : it 
attains occasionally a velocity of from 1 \ to 2 miles per hour, and 
is found in its greatest strength in mid-channel. Near the meri- 
dian of Cape Catoche it begins on the Campeche side to take a 
more westerly course ; and about half a degree to the westward 
of the Cape, on the Campeche Bank, it runs nearly W., with a 
velocity considerably diminished. 

Near the Cuba shore an eddy or counter- current frequently 
sets round Cape Antonio to the eastward ; which, in vessels 
bound to the Gulf of Mexico, will be best avoided by keeping the 
mid- channel ; this course is also advisable from the nature of the 
coast of Yucatan, which is very low, and the character of the 
soundings, which are so irregular as to be no guide in ascertain- 
ing the position of the ship. To the westward of Cape Catoche 
the soundings are more regular, and may be depended on. 

From Point Palmas, near Lisal, to the southward of Campeche, 
there is usually but little current, and what may be found to exist 
will be dependent on the wind. From Laguna along the southern 
shore of the Gulf a current sets invariably along-shore to the 
westward, the velocity of which is governed by the strength of the 
land and sea breezes. The sea-breeze commences generally in 
this part of the Gulf from N.E., and gradually as the sun passes 
to the westward of the meridian hauls round to E. The land- 
breeze blows from S. to S.E. 

Along the western shore of the Gulf of Mexico the current is 
also governed by the wind, and allowance should be made for its 
effect, particularly between the parallels of 24° and 26°. 

In most of the charts published, the current on the N.W. shore 
of the Gulf, on soundings, is described as setting to the eastward ; 
but it is well known to those who have had experience in its navi- 
gation that this is erroneous, and that from the S. VV. pass of the 
Mississippi to the Bay of Galveston the current sets invariably to 
the westward, inasmuch that vessels bound to New Orleans, 
which have been caught to leeward of it, although the smoke of 
the steamboats in the Mississippi has been distinctly visible, have 
required several days to make sufficient easting to obtain a pilot. 

To the eastward of the Mississippi there is generally a current 
in that direction along shore. During a norther I have found, 
from abreast of the Bay of Espirito Santo, round the Tortugas, 
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a current of from 2 to 2h miles per hour, setting to the S.S.E., 
and striking across to the Cuba shore. 

I have occasionally found a narrow stream of current setting 
out of the Gulf of Mexico, and have learned upon inquiry that 
it has also been experienced by others, commencing in about 
lat. 24°, long. 95°, and running" E.N. E. to lat. 25°/long. 91°; 
from whence, to lat. 25^°, long. 88°, it becomes more easterly, 
and gradually, as it nears the Tortngas, inclines to the S. of E. 

I have been informed by officers of the Mexican navy, and by 
several masters of vessels in the Gulf trade, that in the event of 
a vessel being caught in a Norther off or near to Vera Cruz, when 
it might be dangerous to run for the anchorage, that by standing 
to the eastward to about long. 92° or 93°, a strong set of current 
will be found a few hours after the breeze has sprung up, running 
to the northward ; and that ships which have laid-to in the gale, 
in about the longitude above stated, have found themselves next 
day to the northward of their position on the previous one, owing 
to the strong set of a current from the southern part of the 
Gulf. 

It would appear that when it blows strong from the northward 
the waters of the Gulf of Mexico are forced to leeward, and having 
accumulated to a certain extent, a reaction takes place, the water 
in the first part of a Norther being driven to the southward ge- 
nerally over the whole of the Gulf, and the current produced 
being strongest in soundings. Having, however, no outlet, and 
being resisted by the coast and the current over it, the reaction 
cannot take place along-shore, so that the accumulated water 
becomes forced out to the northward, where there is the greatest 
depth, and consequently the least resistance ; that is to say, be- 
tween the coast of Vera Cruz and the western edge of the Cam- 
peche Bank, in the direction above mentioned. 

In a similar manner, perhaps, may be explained the effect of 
the S.E. winds, which are the most prevalent, and which move 
the waters of the Gulf towards the Bay of Galveston, but meet- 
ing the influence of the stream from the Mississippi (and particu- 
larly of that branch which escapes by the S.W. pass) the accumu- 
lated water is prevented from taking a free course eastward along 
the northern shore, and a reaction takes place towards the middle 
of the Gulf. It is this cause, probably, that produces the eastern 
current setting out as before stated, which varies in its force in 
proportion to that of the wind, and when strongest has a motion 
of three-quarters of a mile per hour, but in general less. 

In running over the northern part of the Campeche Bank until 
W. of the Alacranes, the current will be found in general to set 
due W., and its velocity to be governed by the wind then and 
previously prevailing, and also by the strength of the trade- wind 
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in the Carribean and Cuba seas ; for at times there is no per- 
ceptible current in the Yucatan channel, and consequently little 
or none on the Campeche Bank. 

Tampico. — The town of Tampico, or Santa Ana de Tamaulipas 
(as it has been lately called), is built on a rising slope of ground, 
between the river Panuco and the Laguna del Carpintero, and is 
about 5 miles by land, and 7 miles by water from the bar. The 
streets are wide, and laid out at right angles to each other. Although 
recently built it has a respectable appearance : and in the prin- 
cipal streets there are some very fine houses, both of brick and 
stone, many of them in the old Spanish style, with azoteas or 
flat roofs ; but most of the houses which have been constructed 
since 1825 have pitched roofs, and are covered with slate or 
shingle, which is found better suited to the heavy rains of the 
wet season, and are less expensive than the flat roofs. There is 
a small church near the middle of the town, of rather a mean 
appearance ; but another has been in progress of building close 
to it for several years, and it is likely more will elapse before it 
is finished. By the side of the new church is a tower, built in 
commemoration of the defeat of the Spanish invasion in 1828. 
In the same square is the prison. In the centre of the square 
(Plaza de la Aduana), which is near the Mole, is a monument 
erecting in honour of the President Santa Ana. The custom- 
house is on the north side of the square. 

There are two hospitals situated at the western part of the 
town, for military and civil patients : to the latter all ships arriving 
at the port have to pay, and any of the crew who may fall sick 
are received there. 

The Protestants have a burying-ground just outside the town, 
walled in, near to that for the natives and foreigners of the 
Catholic persuasion. 

To the E. of the town a canal connects the Laguna del Car- 
pintero with the river ; and since it has been cut the town is much 
more healthy : for as the lake had no outlet, the water in the dry 
season nearly all evaporated, and what remained became stagnant, 
the effluvia from which caused a great deal of sickness, particu- 
larly bilious fevers. The canal is crossed by a stone bridge, and 
on the side opposite the town a paseo or public walk has been 
formed ; but, although recently made, it is going to decay, and the 
trees which were planted are nearly destroyed for want of care. 

The market, which is near the custom-house wharf, has been 
for the last few years very well supplied. Beef of a middling 
quality is always to be had, mutton is rather scarce, and the pork is 
none of the best. Venison is sometimes to be procured, and in the 
winter season wild ducks are very cheap, besides snipe of a large 
size, and other game. Although a great number of wild geese 
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are to be seen feeding in the lagoons, they are seldom shot, being 
very shy. Fowls and turkeys are almost always to be had at a 
reasonable price, as well as fruits peculiar to the Tropics : the 
oranges are of an excellent flavour. The market is generally well 
supplied with mullet and prawns ; and the fish which are caught 
outside the bar are of an excellent quality, though very scarce. 
Oysters are brought from a lake a few leagues north of the bar ; 
there are plenty in the lake of Pueblo Viejo, but they are not 
good. In the summer season turtle are plentiful about the bar 
and along the coast, and often come into the river ; they are gene- 
rally of a large size. I have bought them, weighing from four to 
five hundred pounds, at a dollar each. Tortoises are in immense 
numbers in the lagoons, and also in the river above the town. 

Sportsmen may have plenty of amusement early in the morning 
along the banks of the river, and of the small lagoons ; and the 
very best time is immediately after a Norther. But in these 
excursions care should be taken not to catch cold, as it is gene- 
rally succeeded by fever. 

The population of Tamaulipas is about 7000. 

Pueblo Viejo (or the Old Town) has fallen off in trade very 
much since permission to vessels from a foreign port to discharge 
has been discontinued, it being now only a port of entry for 
the coasting trade. The town is in the state of Vera Cruz, on 
the borders of the Laguna de Tampico, which is very shallow : 
the channel from the river is also narrow, and not of sufficient 
depth for vessels to enter the lake. The merchandise, destined 
to be landed at Pueblo Viejo, has in consequence to be discharged 
into canoes of a light draught of water ; and at low-water spring- 
tides even these cannot approach the town. The greater number 
of the houses are built of adobes,* in a straggling manner, forming 
a kind of street. The few shops in the town are but indifferently 
stocked, as Tamaulipas monopolizes nearly all the trade. The 
Lake of Tampico is celebrated for its prawns, which are very 
large; immense quantities of them are caught, and, besides sup- 
plying the vicinity, a large quantity is salted and dried, and sent 
to the interior for sale. The population of Pueblo Vieio is about 
1500. 

About five miles to the S.E. of Pueblo Viejo is the village of 
Tampico El Alto. It is built on a ridge of hills towards the 
sea, from whence it can be seen. The population is about 100. 
There is a feast held here annually, in celebration of an image of 
Christ, which is placed over the altar of the church. 

The town of Panuco is situated on the right bank of the Monte- 
zuma, and is about 85 miles above Tamaulipas (by the river). 

* Large bricks, in which straw is intermixed, dried in the sun. 
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A few years since a number of vessels loaded here with fustic ; 
but this branch of commerce has fallen off, and vessels not being 
at present allowed to go up the river above the place of discharge 
(Tamaulipas), it has greatly declined in prosperity. Panuco is 
much more healthy than the city, and not nearly so much infested 
with mosquitos. The population in 1835 was from 700 to 800. 

The River Montezuma (or Tampico, as it is sometimes called) , 
between Tamaulipas and Panuco, has some very good ranchos 
(small villages) upon its banks, which produce maize and sugar- 
cane : and there are also a few cattle ranchos, which are well 
stocked. About 15 miles above the city the scenery greatly im- 
proves, and at Topala, near which are the ruins of an ancient 
city, it is very interesting. Above Tamaulipas about 17 miles 
is an establishment for making bricks, carried on by some Ame- 
ricans, which fully supplies the wants of the town. 

Vessels drawing more than 9J feet water find much difficulty 
in navigating this river, as in places it is very shallow. Very 
few vessels have proceeded above Panuco, and then only a few 
leagues. The produce of the country is generally brought down 
in canoes. A branch of the Montezuma runs through a district 
in which there is an immense bed of a very bituminous coal : it 
ignites easily, and when used with a small quantity of wood throws 
out a great heat. It is now employed by the blacksmiths in 
Tampico, and no doubt would answer well for steam-boats ; but 
the great drawback is the cost of freight in bringing it down to 
the city, as only craft of light draught of water can pass the rapids 
and shallows of this branch of the river, on some of which there 
is at times only 12 to 15 inches water. The coal lies at and near 
the surface, and the expense of digging is trifling, labour there 
being cheap. This bed of coal was discovered some years since 
by Don Pedro Bertrand, on his own estate. Several barrels of it 
were brought to England and have been analyzed. 

The Tamesi branches off to the N.W. from the Montezuma 
(or Panuco) immediately above the city of Tamaulipas. It un- 
fortunately has a bar which extends across its entrance. The 
ranchos on this river are said to be better cultivated and of greater 
extent than those on the Montezuma below Panuco. 

There cannot be the least doubt but that Tampico would be a 
flourishing port if there were a fixed government, and more energy 
in the native inhabitants, who are jealous of any innovations in 
their established customs, and look on foreigners with suspicion. 
Large quantities of cattle are raised both in the States of 
Tamaulipas and Vera Cruz, at no great distance from the port; 
and the exports of hides, tallow, bones, jerked-beef, as well as of 
cattle, might be very considerable. The sugar-cane grows to 
great perfection, and could be cultivated to a great extent. There 
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are several kinds of timber of beautiful grain for furniture, and 
also medicinal plants and dye-woods, which are now entirely 
neglected (with the exception of fustic), and most probably will 
remain so, until the country shall be in a more settled state, and 
industry protected from indirect imposts. 

Laguna de Tamiagua. — The Laguna de Tamiagua is divided 
from the Laguna de Tampico by a neck of land, over which is 
the main road from Pueblo Viejo to the city of Mexico. From 
Tampico El Alto the road descends towards the S.E., and at 
about a league from it are a few houses: this is the place of em- 
barkation on the N. shore of the Lake of Tamiagua, which is a 
beautiful sheet of water, and of great extent. The eastern side 
of the lake is divided from the Gulf of Mexico by a narrow strip 
of sand hills, covered mostly with low brushwood, but in many 
places with lofty trees ; its breadth across varies from half a mile 
to a league. From this side of the lake and for a great distance 
the land on the western side of it cannot be seen, being below 
the horizon. Near the town of Tamiagua the lake contracts 
in width, and the western shore begins to appear. The water 
is quite fresh and clear, abounding in fish and alligators ; and, 
during the season of the Northers, in geese, ducks, snipes, and 
other game. 

The vessel I commanded lay at Tampico, and there was a 
cargo ready for us at Tuspan ; it was necessary, however, to ascer- 
tain what water there was on the bar of the latter before taking 
the vessel there, as she might not be able to cross it — for this 
purpose I left Tampico in the evening, and about midnight en- 
gaged a canoe with two men at the head of the lake of Tamiagua, 
to take me to Tuspan ; we started with a light land breeze, but 
towards morning it died away to a calm. 

The Island of Ramirez, which lies about half way along the 
lake, and about 2 leagues from the eastern shore, had a beautiful 
appearance as the day broke. The lofty trees with which it is 
covered were reflected on the lake, which appeared like a sheet of 
glass. The centre of the island being the highest part added to 
the effect ; my canoe-men informed me that there are a great quan- 
tity of deer on it (and also on the other islands which are farther 
to the westward) and that they have often seen them swimming 
to and from the main land. The wind raises the sea very quickly 
in the lake, and canoes are often lost in crossing it if caught in a 
Norther, or a strong sea-breeze, both of which we experienced. 

In passing along shore we saw a number of deer. 

At about 7 o'clock in the morning we stopped at a rancho 
(being the only one between our place of embarkation and the 
bar of Tanquijo), where we procured a supply of milk, tor- 
tillas, and tasajo (maize cakes and jerked beef), as we were short 
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of supplies when we started. The person who was the owner of 
this rancho is also proprietor of the greatest part of the land on 
the eastern borders of the lake ; he cultivates a small piece of 
ground, and raises sufficient maize, &c._, for the use of his family ; 
it is merely a cattle rancho ; and he has a great number on it. 
The large track of land which he holds, I was informed, cost him 
only 1500 dollars. 

Having laid in a sufficient supply of eatables, including the 
game we had shot as we came along the borders of the lake, we 
proceeded on our voyage. Towards noon a strong sea-breeze 
sprung up, which not only made our progress tedious (as the 
breeze was nearly direct against us), but in rounding some of the 
points of land there was a great chance of being swamped, al- 
though in general we were under the weather shore. At last we 
were obliged to haul the canoe on the beach in a small sandy bay 
in company with two other canoes, also bound to Tuspan. As 
the wind had hauled far to the southward and blew very strong, 
we made sure of having a Norther very soon ; but were in hopes 
of getting through the lake before it came on. Towards evening 
the sea-breeze died away; and the next morning shortly after 
daybreak we arrived at the town of Tamiagua, where we stopped 
to rest about an hour. 

The town, or rather village of Tamiagua, is situated on the 
western bank of the lake, at a point where a channel about a 
mile across discharges a portion of its waters over the bar of Tan- 
quijo to the N.E. of the town : the bar has scarcely sufficient 
water on it for boats. The largest body of water runs farther S., 
and a part of it enters the River Tuspan about a league below 
the town. Tamiagua was, some years since, celebrated for the 
fishery carried on there, the produce of which was salted and sent 
into the interior, but it has since greatly declined in prosperity. 
The town being on low land, is very unhealthy, of which there 
was full evidence in the appearance of the inhabitants, who had 
a most squalid and wretched look ; in the rainy season it must be 
half under water. The houses are built of adobes and in a 
straggling manner, close to the lake. The few shops are badly 
stocked, and are chiefly for the sale of spirits, with a few eatables. 
The number of inhabitants in 1830 could not be more than 200. 

We had scarcely left Tamiagua when the Norther, with which 
we had been threatened, came on ; fortunately it was a dry one, 
but it was excessively cold, and we felt this the more as the 
previous day and night had been sultry and hot. We ran for some 
time with the wind nearly right aft under our sail, which was 
the corner of a raw hide lashed up against a pole in midships, and 
reduced to its smallest size. The lake soon contracted to a narrow 
channel, not above a quarter of a mile across ; and making a few 
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small bends, it sheltered us from the sea, which we should 
otherwise have felt severely. The general direction of this part 
of the channel is about S.S.E. After about an hour's run we 
left the main channel, and struck off more to the eastward into 
a very narrow passage, where there was not more than room 
sufficient for two canoes to pass each other, and in one part for 
a short distance, barely enough for ourselves ; here the trees in 
most places hung quite over the channel, and completely shel- 
tered us from the wind ; but overhead in the upper branches 
the Norther whistled furiously. Having proceeded through this 
passage about 2 leagues, we came out on the N. side of a small 
lagoon,, about a league across, in which the sea was breaking; 
and not considering it safe, we made fast under the lee of the 
forest, expecting the wind would moderate towards evening. We 
had not lain here much more than an hour when we saw a canoe 
push off from the weather shore not far from us, and make for 
the channel, on the opposite side of the lagoon; we watched 
her motions and expected to see her swamped ; however, she got 
safe across, although she was a larger canoe than ours : we then 
determined to make the same attempt, and having secured every- 
thing from getting wet as far as we could, we set our sail (the 
hide doubled up to the size of a pocket-handkerchief) and shoved 
off, and away we went at a great rate with the wind right aft ; 
the little canoe completely dancing on the waves; but our patron 
managed her beautifully, so that we scarcely shipped any water. 
We had to keep a sharp look-out for logs of drift-wood and 
shoals, of which there were several in the lake : we were not 
long in crossing and getting again into smooth water. The canoe- 
men informed me that the water in this lake was not anywhere 
above a couple of fathoms deep, and in most places much less. 
The channel we had now reached took Us but little time to pass 
through, when we again entered another lake, much smaller than 
the last, and as the Norther had moderated, there was but little 
sea; having run through this lake and a short channel, which 
took us about half an hour, we entered the Tuspan River near 
the bar, and the same evening arrived at the town of Tuspan. 

The bar of Tuspan is in lat. 21° 2' N., long. 97° 16' W., and 
is very shallow. Vessels which draw more than from 5 to 6 
feet water cannot pass it, but in the river the water is much 
deeper. The town is situated on the N . bank of the river, about 
5 miles above the bar, and is built between hills close to the 
river in a straggling manner ; it has rather a pretty appear- 
ance when first seen, but on landing the effect in a great measure 
is done away with. The trade of Tuspan is inconsiderable, a 
branch of it is carried on by canoes with Tampico, through the 
Laguna de Tamiagua ; but the chief trade by sea is with Cam- 
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peche, in small craft ; vessels occasionally also come here from 
other parts of the republic. 

The fustic produced here is of a superior quality, and equal 
in appearance to that of Cuba. Caoutchouc is collected in the 
neighbourhood, but not in large quantities ; it is said to be of a 
very good quality. The sugar-cane, as on the River Monte- 
zuma, grows to a great height, but its cultivation is not carried 
on to any extent. 

The scenery about Tuspan is very fine ; the land on both sides 
of the river, which is undulating, is in general well cultivated ; 
and from the top of the hills, which rise above the town, the 
country has the appearance of a garden : the river is about a 
third of a mile wide. 

The great drawback to the place are bilious and intermittent 
fevers, which are said to be more prevalent than in Tampico. 

Judging from the size of the town, the inhabitants could not 
exceed a thousand ; and the greater part of these appeared to 
have but little energy : in almost every house the Campeche 
hammock was hanging up for a lounge, and in most of them 
more than one. A few of the houses are built of stone, and have 
a lime ash-floor, but the greater part of the town is built of 
adobes with earthen floors. 

Poultry, pigs, fruit, and Indian corn are reasonable, and the 
river is well supplied with fish. 

Approach to the River Tabasco. — The bar of Tabasco is diffi- 
cult to make, the land being quite low along the coast, the Isla 
del Carmen included ; and although the charts have on them the 
" Mounts of Gabriel" between the San Pedro Bar and Laguna 
de Terminos, there is no such elevation on this part of the coast 
as from that indication would be supposed. The highland of 
San Gabriel is in fact upwards of 60 miles inland. The wooded 
country between San Pedro and Point Xicalengo may be called 
by the Spaniards <s Monte de San Gabriel," and this description 
would be correct, meaning thereby the Woods or Forest of St. 
Gabriel — the term " Monte '' signifying a country covered with 
timber, but not an elevation. 

From Laguna to the Rio San Pedro the coast runs nearly E. 
and W. A few miles to the eastward of the mouth of the San 
Pedro is the entrance of a small river,, the width of which appears 
not to be more than 100 fathoms; there is a vigia (beacon, or 
sea-mark) on its eastern bank near the shore. 

From the bar of Laguna to the bar of San Pedro the sound- 
ings are very irregular in several places, particularly near Point 
Xicalengo ; and from Laguna to the eastward they are still more 
so. The soundings abreast of the Isla del Carmen are conse- 
quently but an indifferent guide to indicate the distance from the 
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land; and during the night time the water should not be shoaled 
to less than 10 fathoms. From San Pedro to Tabasco, and as far 
W. as the entrance of the Chil tepee river, the soundings are regu- 
lar, with a bottom of blue mud. 

On the W. side of the entrance of the San Pedro there is a 
vigia and a few huts. The mouth of the river appears to be from 
a third to half a mile across. The bar is shallow, and only pass- 
able for bongos (large canoes) of from 3 to 4 feet draught of water. 

From the Rio San Pedro towards the bar of Tabasco the land 
trends to the S.W. The most remarkable object that can be dis- 
tinguished from the general appearance of the coast in approach- 
ing the bar from the eastward are some trees on the northern 
part of the Great Ox island (Isla del Buey), which are higher 
than any others, and form a kind of bluff. This island is on the 
W. side of the entrance of the Tabasco river. 

The small Isla del Buey lies about three-quarters of a mile to 
the N. of the large island. There is usually a hut and vigia fixed 
on it, but they have often been blown or washed down during 
the Northers. Between the islands the water is quite shoal, being 
passable only for boats, and the channel appears to be fast filling 
up. As the Small Ox Island is merely a low sandbank, it cannot 
be seen until close in to the bar. 

The distance from the bar to the entrance of the river, abreast of 
the eastern point, is about 2 miles. 

About a mile above the entrance of the river, on the E. bank, 
is situated a small fort, mounting about a dozen guns, in which is 
a vigia, from whence all vessels that make their appearance are 
signalized to the town of La Frontera. Close to the fort is the 
pilot establishment, which consists of a few houses, and boats, with 
men enough to manage one boat. As vessels scarcely ever take 
in any part of their cargo outside the bar, launches are not re- 
quired, and the pilots have only small boats. 

Between the fort and the Frontera, and about a mile from the 
former, is an island about 1^ mile long, which, like the country 
round, except where clearings have been made for the cultivation 
of maize, is thickly covered with trees. From its N. end a spit 
of mud runs out for about a mile. The channel is on its E. side, 
and abreast of the island it is rather less than half a mile wide. 
On the western shore, from a little above the Arroyo del Trapiche 
(which is opposite the Frontera), down inside the island, and also 
inside the Isla del Buey, the water is only of sufficient depth for 
boats. 

The river abreast the fort, and also at the Frontera, is from 
three-quarters to a mile wide, but above it is much less. 

The tide flows,, at full and change, on the bar of Tabasco, at 
10 a.m., with a rise of 2 feet; and there is one tide only hi 24 
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hours. The recurrence, however, is not regular ; for from the 
great influence of the wind on the water of the Gulf, the tides 
vary both in height and in time. 

Vessels for the Tabasco, when they have made clearly the 
entrance of the river, should keep the eastern point bearing 
S.S.E., which is in a fair way for running over the bar; but 
should the wind be light, they must stand into 6 fathoms water 
and come to an anchor to await a pilot ; and before the sea-breeze 
sets in sufficiently strong to carry the vessel over the bar, he will 
come off. The bearings for the mid-channel over the bar, in De- 
cember, 1841, were the eastern point on with the centre of the 
island, which is in the middle of the river about a mile above the 
fort, the bearing S.S.E.^E. ; but since that date the channel has 
altered a little. The leading mark in 1 842 for running-in was 
the hut on the E. point on with the island (as above) until abreast 
of the Small Ox Island, from which the eastern shore had to be 
approached as the vessel entered farther inside. Or by running 
in with the extreme point of land on the eastern shore on with the 
high trees, which open out to the westward of the island, the bear- 
ings will be S.S.E. These high trees are opposite La Frontera. 

In the season of the Northers (from September to March) there 
is in general 11 feet water on Tabasco bar, and sometimes more; 
but this depth cannot always be depended on, for if a freshet 
takes place (caused by heavy rains in the interior) and continues 
any length of time, the water shoals, by the accumulation of sandy 
deposit which then takes place on the bar, and which has been 
held in suspension in the river until it meets the waters of the 
Mexican Gulf. It appears at first singular that although the spe- 
cific gravity of fresh water is less than salt, yet it should hold par- 
ticles in suspension, which are deposited as soon as it comes in 
contact with the salt water, and the way that I presume this must 
be accounted for is, that being obstructed in its course by logs of 
wood (snags and sawyers, as they are called in the United States), 
in the narrow channel of the rivers, the water acquires a velocity 
which enables it to keep in suspension what would otherwise be 
deposited on the bottom ; and that when the fresh water escapes 
from the narrow channel of the river, and comes in contact with 
the Mexican Gulf, it spreads over so large a space as to lose its 
carrying power, when a deposit of the heavier particles takes place, 
forms a bar, and fills up the deeper parts of the channel. Both the 
bars of Tampico and Tabasco are always without the line of the 
coast ; and it is a well-known fact at both places, that when the 
river is highest, which is caused by the rains in the interior, there 
is less water on the bar ; and when the river is lowest, the channel 
being then contracted in its width, the water is deepest on the bar. 

In December, 1842, there were only 7 feet on the bar of Ta- 
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basco at high water. This was shortly after the rainy season, and 
the northers up to that period had only been slight breezes. We 
succeeded in getting inside by discharging part of our ballast. 
Shortly after a strong Norther came on which deepened the water 
to 10 J feet ; but another freshet or rise took place in the river 
immediately after, and the bar was again filled up to 8 J feet. It 
is to be observed that almost every gale from the N. has an effect 
on the bars of Tampico and Tabasco, and often alters the channel, 
particularly at the former place, and generally deepens the water, 
the changes depending more or less upon the strength of the gale, 
but the passages thus opened are liable to be again filled up, as 
stated above. Vessels have been detained upwards of 4 months 
inside the bar of Tampico in the rainy season, waiting to get 
out, and more than 2 at Tabasco. The last-named port has an 
advantage over the former, in respect to the depth of water on the 
bar, which is on most occasions greater ; and also that, excepting 
in a Norther (shortly after which the sea goes down), the bar can 
be crossed in a small boat or common- sized skiff, in which the 
pilots come off* to board vessels. Although the bearings of the 
channels for running over Tabasco bar have been mentioned, no 
vessel should, unless in a case of necessity, run for the river with- 
out a pilot. 

The Frontera de Tabasco is built on the E. bank of the river, 
and is a straggling village, the houses of which are chiefly built of 
bamboo, having the interstices filled with mud ; a few of the 
better sort are of adobes, and of wood brought from the United 
States. The church is situated in a square, about the middle of 
the town, and is of the same materials as the houses. No stone 
is to be found near the Frontera except that which has been 
brought as ballast. There are several shops, indifferently stocked, 
but sufficient for the wants of the place. There is no market, and 
supplies are at times difficult to be obtained. Beef, of an inferior 
quality, may however be had two or three times a week; and 
canoes often come down from the different rivers with plantains, 
pigs, poultry, eggs, &c. Fish, being plentiful in the river, can 
be purchased almost daily. The Frontera is the general stopping- 
place for vessels on arrival, and they have here to deliver their 
papers and dispatches, which are forwarded in canoe by the 
custom-house authorities residing here to the collector at San Juan 
Bautista, the capital of the state, a distance of 24 leagues ; at 
which place also the merchants reside. The latter, as well as 
the logwood-cutters, have, however, agents at the Frontera. 

Little fruit is produced here, except cocoa-nuts, limes, and 
mangoes, which are plentiful in their season. The mangoes are 
of an excellent quality, and very large. Vegetables are not to be 
had at any price. 
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Opposite to the Frontera is the Arroyo del Trapiche, which 
communicates with the river Chiltepec, and is navigable only for 
canoes ; and about a mile and a half higher up on the right bank 
is the Arroyo de Paula, which is likewise shallow. 

The Tabasquillo branches off from the Tabasco to the S.W. 
about 3 leagues above the town; aud although it is very narrow, 
the water is deep enough for any vessel that can pass the bar to go 
up and load. The banks of this stream are in most places lined 
with lofty trees. It is preferable, from the extreme annoyance of 
mosquitoes, to take in cargo off its entrance (in the Tabasco) than 
to go up to the loading-place within it. 

About a league above the Tabasquillo is the point called Los 
Tres Brazos, or the Three Arms, at which the rivers San Pedro 
el Chiquito and the Usumasinta* join the Tabasco ; their general 
direction from their entrances is towards the S.E. The current 
is said to be stronger in these rivers than in the Tabasco, and the 
navigation not so good, there being many shoals in their different 
reaches. Vessels go up to load logwood, but have great diffi- 
culties to contend with. At the rancho of Inoceta, opposite to 
the entrance of the Pajaros river, the Palisada which empties 
itself into the Laguna de Terminos, branches off from the Usu- 
masinta, leaving the latter to fall into the Tabasco at Los Tres 
Brazos, as before mentioned. 

At 9 leagues from the Frontera the Chilapa river enters the 
Tabasco ; and at this place is a very fine rancho. On the left 
bank of the latter, and about 2 leagues higher up, is the Rancho 
de Escobas, at which canoes bound from the Frontera to the 
capital (which invariably leave at from two to three in the morning) 
generally stop for a few hours in the first part of the night, taking 
care to arrive at Escobas before dark. 

Two leagues above Escobas the river Chilapilla joins the Ta- 
basco. This river, I was informed, has but few trees on its 
banks; and is narrow, but has sufficient water for vessels to go up 
and take in their cargoes. The principal place of loading is Pial, 
about 10 leagues above its entrance, which is 13 leagues from the 
Frontera. This stream is not nearly so rapid as the Tabasco, but 
much more so than the Chilapa. Its general direction is about 
S.E. to E. There are two arroyos which branch off from it to 
the S.W., communicating with lagoons, but they are without 
water in the dry season. At the entrance of the Chilapilla is a 
rancho, the hut being merely a few poles stuck in the earth and 
covered with palm -leaves, leaving the sides entirely open except 
on the N. Canoes occasionally stop here a few hours on their 
passage up the river, when there has been a breeze to assist them 

* Vide the description of this river by Col. Don Juan Galiado, in vol. iii. of this 
Journal, p. 59 
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against the current ; but nothing is to be had but a few tortillas, 
and sometimes a few eggs, and supplies should not be depended 
on. Those who have to go to the capital (or any other place 
on the river) will do well to lay in stores for the voyage before 
they start. 

Above the Chilapilla are several small streams, but most of 
them, if not all, are navigable only for canoes in the rainy season. 

There are a few shoals along the banks of the river ; but the 
least water is said to be Acachapa, in the Torno del Diablo (the 
Devil's Bend), about 2 or 3 leagues below the capital. 

No vessel that takes in cargo for Tabasco ought to draw more 
than 8 feet, as it has to be delivered from the vessel at the capital, 
San Juan Bautista, and is not allowed to be forwarded in small 
craft unless she has received injury, and there is risk of the goods 
being damaged. 

Vessels which have to proceed up the rivers above the Tabas- 
quillo should be provided with a few light Manilla or Coir lines, 
for warping, there being several reaches which will cause a great 
detention if not warped through ; and these materials being far 
preferable to rope made of hemp for that purpose, from floating 
easily clear of the logs, which are plentiful along the banks of 
the river and in shoal places. 

The current in the Tabasco, as well as in the rivers branching 
from it, is very strong in the rainy season, or at other times when 
there has been a great fall of rain in the interior, and warping 
then is out of the question, or nearly so. In the Tabasco, with 
a N. wind, most of the reaches can be sailed through. The 
breadth of the river varies from 120 to 150 fathoms, but in some 
places it is less. 

The capital of the state or department of Tabasco, called Villa 
Hermosa de San Juan Bautista, but most commonly known by 
the latter name only, is about 24 leagues from the Frontera, and 
is situated on the western or left bank of the river Tabasco. It 
is built on the first elevation of rock formation above the alluvial 
deposit. Most of the houses are of stone, constructed in a sub- 
stantial manner, and have flat roofs, and many are of considerable 
size. As the custom-house is here, all the goods which enter the 
river have here to be discharged ; and for this purpose the vessels 
haul alongside of the river-bank, and deliver by a stage. There is 
not much regularity in the plan of the town; the streets are 
mostly narrow, and far from clean. At the south end of it there 
are the remains of some houses which formed a very good square ; 
but most of them, during the revolutions with which Tabasco has 
unfortunately been visited, have suffered greatly by the shot. 
Through the N. end of the town runs the Arroyo de Chiltepec 
when the river is high or in the rainy season ; but when it is low 

vol. xv. s 
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and there Is no stream through the arroyo, the stench is enough 
to cause a plague ; and in several places in the streets there re- 
main pools of stagnant water, which no doubt are the chief causes 
of the capital being very unhealthy, although a little expense 
would remove the evil. The town, where it is divided by the 
arroyo, is connected by a wooden bridge. 

San Juan Bautista is in general well supplied with provisions, 
such as beef (of an inferior quality) , pigs, poultry, fruit, and 
sometimes game and fish. 

The import trade of Tabasco carried on with the republic is 
chiefly with Campeche, and the foreign with the United States 
and the Havannah, with a few occasional vessels from Europe. 

The exports are chiefly logwood and cocoa. The fustic, al- 
though considered of a very good quality, has been but seldom 
exported. The timber for the purposes of ship-building is of a 
superior quality, and is probably not surpassed in any other part 
of the world ; besides which the country produces a number of 
woods for furniture, of beautiful grain, dye-woods, and medicinal 
plants, which have scarcely been considered worth the trouble of 
collecting for export, although used occasionally in the country. 

There is no state in the republic of Mexico that has so many 
advantages, in a commercial point of view, as Tabasco. The soil 
is exceedingly fertile : it produces maize and frijoles in abun- 
dance ; with excellent sugar-cane, which grows to a great size and 
height ; and the cocoa is in great request in other parts of the re- 
public. Coffee and the cotton-plant have also been tried, and 
found to answer exceedingly well. The country, too, is inter- 
sected by splendid rivers, and by means of steam-vessels the pro- 
duce of the interior could be brought down with great facility to 
the coast for shipment. But to realise these advantages is wanted 
peace, the removal of obstructions to commerce, and laws better 
administered; which would give an impulse to enterprise, and 
develop the resources of the country. Unfortunately, these are 
the wants of all parts of the republic* 

The state of Tabasco is not considered favourable to health ; 
and it is necessary for those who visit it to be careful in their 
habits, never to keep on clothing that is damp, and to avoid ex- 
posure to the sun, and sleeping in the night air. The mosquitoes 
of the rivers are more numerous, I believe, than in any other part 
of the world; and in addition (particularly near the bar), swarms 
of sand-flies, after dark, produce an annoyance that is at times 

* Humboldt, on the authority of an intelligent traveller in 1824, states, that the 
Tabasco is navigable for canoes to Quichula — 75 to 80 leagues above Villa Hermosa 
(San Juan Bautista) ; but that " it presents considerable danger, being enclosed for 
the greater part of its course between mountains, and resembling rather a torrent than 
a peaceful river." — Essai Politique, 2nd ed. ? in 8vo. Paris, 1827, ii. 352. 
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almost unbearable. During the night, on three or four occasions, 
we were much incommoded by flights of moths, rather larger than 
that of the silk- worm, and of the same colour ; they passed above 
us in such numbers that the flight had the appearance of a heavy 
fall of snow, very few of them flying so high as 40 feet above the 
water. They all proceeded in the same direction with the land- 
breeze, and all which fell on our vessel appeared to be females full 
of eggs. As soon as they came in contact with the rigging, or fell 
on deck, they burst open and deposited their eggs ; and those 
that were not killed crowded away to a corner, and soon died. 
On one occasion we swept up from our decks upwards of a dozen 
gallons of them. The smell from them was very offensive and 
sour, and it took three or four days before we could get clear of it. 

In ascending these rivers in a canoe, for any distance, a mos- 
quito curtain is indispensable; for when the canoe is propelled by 
poling (which is the case always against the stream, unless the 
breeze is favourable) she has to be kept close to the bushes, from 
whence the mosquitoes come off in clouds, leaving no means of 
escape but under the mosquito curtain. 

The river Chilapa at its junction with the Tabasco is said by 
the natives to be 9 leagues from the Frontera by canoe, and in no 
part of this distance is there less than 3 fathoms' water ; the banks 
in most places are clear of shoals ; indeed it may be considered 
that there is nothing to bring a vessel up but what can be seen. 
It may be as well to remark that the estimated distance by canoe is 
oftentimes not the actual distance of one place from another on 
the turns of the river, but the time it requires to perform a certain 
distance, which will of course depend upon local circumstances, 
such as the strength of the current, or the difficulty of poling, &c. 

As the Tabasco takes a sudden turn to the S.W. at the entrance 
of the Chilapa, a stranger might mistake the latter for the former ; 
and their breadth is here nearly the same : from the mouth of 
the Chilapa to the entrance of Laguna del Viento, on the larboard 
hand going up, is about half a mile. This lagoon is very large, 
insomuch that, except an island or two, we could not see the land 
in a S.E. direction from an elevation of 12 feet. The breadth ot 
the Chilapa is here about a quarter of a mile or less, with only a 
few trees on the banks of the river. Above this point the river 
gradually contracts in breadth. At half a league from the mouth 
is the entrance of the Arroyo de Jaboncillo, which in the rainy 
season is joined to the Laguna del Viento. This arroyo is 
navigable for a few leagues up, and has been taken for the 
Chilapa, but the Jaboncillo runs in a S.E. direction, whereas 
the Chilapa takes a turn to the S.W. After passing the Ar- 
royo, the larboard or eastern shore should be kept aboard, as 
about a mile farther up are two branches running off from 
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the Chilapa to the S.W., the lower one being an arroyo and the 
upper one an entrance to a lagoon, into which the current sets 
strong. The river then makes a turn to the S.E., and from the 
lagoon to the Cojinicuil (about 15 leagues) there are no more 
branches ; the current is also much retarded, and throughout the 
whole distance, with very few exceptions, the banks are covered 
with lofty trees, which, from the number of parasites that hang 
from the branches, particularly the moss, which falls down in 
long festoons as on the Mississippi, have a beautiful appearance. 
In going through the Chilapa, after the first league, the courses 
are of no service, and the topsails can only be of use where the 
wind is through the reaches, which are not of any length, the river 
making short turns. 

The Chilapa in its narrowest part is not less than 20 fathoms 
wide, but the average is about 30 fathoms. It is very beautiful, 
but this soon loses its effect, as there is no change, being the same 
thing one day after another — the same limited view, with lofty 
trees, and only a solitary canoe passing now and then ; besides 
which the progress in ascending the river in a vessel is necessarily 
very tedious, tiie greatest part of the distance having to be warped 
through. In the morning and evening a few birds may be seen, 
but for most of the day everything has the stillness of a desert, 
and the silence of the night is only broken by the loud croaking 
of the bull-frog, preceded in the evening by the chirping of in- 
numerable insects in the woods, or previous to a Norther ; by the 
howl of the coyote (jackal) : for from the entrance of the Chilapa 
to within 3 leagues of the Cojinicuil, which is at the first rancho, 
there is not even a solitary hut. At this place several families re- 
side, who are employed in cutting logwood in the adjacent forest, 
and cultivate a patch of ground in maize for their own use, but 
not sufficient for their consumption. The second rancho is within 
a league of the former, and the third is about 15 leagues from 
the mouth of the Chilapa, and I league from the Cojinicuil. 
These ranchos are on the left bank of the river or south side ; and 
but few supplies can be obtained from them. At the third rancho 
more ground is cultivated than in the others. 

The Chilapa above the Cojinicuil is a much broader stream 
than below it : the ranchos are frequent, and the ground is culti- 
vated for growing maize, pumpkins, plantains, &c, and in some of 
them orange and banana trees are planted. Poultry, pigs, and 
eggs can be purchased, and sometimes fish ; and the latter being 
plentiful in the river, can be caught early in the morning or in the 
evening, in abundance, near the logs of drift-wood which lie along 
the banks of the stream. Game is at times plentiful ; and up the 
small rivulets there are two or three kinds of snipe, one as large 
as a pullet; also curlews, spoonbills, and other aquatic birds. In 
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the lagoons adjacent to the river, there are, in the season of the 
Northers, an immense quantity of geese and ducks ; but the former 
are very difficult to get near, and are but seldom shot. 

About 1J league above the junction of the Cojinicuil is the 
Rancho de Magano, which, being better arranged, deserves more 
particularly to be mentioned than the others. There are here 
several huts, or more properly speaking houses, built mostly of 
cane filled in with mud for the walls, and palm-leaf roofs larger 
than ordinary, situated close to the banks of the river, under the 
shade of some high trees. Here many families reside, who are 
employed in cultivating several acres of ground, in cutting logwood, 
and in fishing. In going up to Tepetitan in a canoe, we stopped 
here for an hour, and looked over the establishment. There were 
about thirty men, women, and children altogether, chiefly of a 
mixed race between the Negro and the Indian, and most of the 
adults, when Mexico was a Spanish colony, had been slaves ; 
the whole of them were clean in their dress, such as it was, and 
so also were the houses; every thing, indeed, had the appearance 
of their being in circumstances far above want. At this rancho 
they had planted a number of cocoa-trees, the first we had seen 
except a few at the Frontera. We obtained a supply of excellent 
oranges, and they sent to the canoe a quantity of tortillas for our 
use. The men were at the time preparing their lines, with a great 
number of hooks on each, for catching fish, which they take at times 
in great quantities, and then salt and send for sale to the different 
towns. We bought a few from them, weighing several pounds 
each, the flavour of which was not unlike salted salmon. They 
take also a large quantity of Peje Lagarto in the neighbouring 
lakes, which are cured by thrusting a stake through them, and 
cooking them over a slow fire, which smokes them at the same 
time : as they are neither scaled nor cleaned, and are very tena- 
cious of life, they are often half- cooked before they are dead. 
The Peje Lagarto is a fish with the head formed very much like 
that of an alligator, and which is covered with thick scales oi a 
dirty brown colour ; they are often caught of a yard or more in 
length, and are in great demand amongst the Indians and lower 
class of people. At the capital it is no unusual thing to see 
a dozen canoes loaded with them for sale, already cooked in the 
manner described. 

From the entrance of the Cojinicuil to the mouth of the Chi- 
lapa the bearing is N.W. nearly, the distance (in a direct line) 
26 miles, and from the Cojinicuil to the Encrucijada is about S.W. 
8 miles. At this place is the head of the river Chilapilla, which 
takes a N.W. course, and discharges itself into the Tabasco, its 
whole length in a direct line being about 20 miles. No rivulets 
connect the Chilapa with the Chilapilla, Above the Encrucijada 
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the Chilapa loses its name, and is called the river Tepetitan. 
The current in the Chilapa in the dry season is seldom more than 
half a mile an hour, being much less than in any other of the 
main branches of the Tabasco. The Tepetitan has a stronger 
current ; but as the Chilapilla, although not so wide a stream as 
the Chilapa, takes off a large body of water, the current in the 
latter, below the junction, is diminished. 

I had occasion to go to Tepetitan, the person from whom our 
cargo was bought residing there ; it took 2 1 hours to ascend the 
stream in a small canoe with two men, the current running down 
about three-quarters of a mile per hour. 

The town of Tepetitan is situated on the left bank of the river 
of the same name, and by the stream is about 14 leagues above 
the mouth of the Cojinicuil (judging by the time it took to arrive 
there), and about 40 leagues above the Frontera. 

The town is built in an irregular manner, of the usual materials 
(cane or bamboo, mud and adobes), stretching along the banks 
of the river for about half a mile. The population is from 1000 
to 1200, including half-breeds and Indians; and there are but 
few pure whites in the place. A considerable quantity of sugar- 
cane and maize is grown, and rum is distilled largely in the 
district. Of this spirit there is an immense consumption among 
the Indians. 

Between the Encrucijada and the town, the river is nearly 100 
fathoms wide, and opposite the town is fully so ; and it is said to be 
deep enough for any vessel that can cross Tabasco bar. There 
was a small schooner from Campeche discharging her cargo, but 
it is seldom any but very small craft come up to Tepititan. 

The Tepetitan has a much finer appearance than the Chilapa or 
the Tabasco, below the capital. On the banks are a number of 
ranchos, both for rearing cattle and for cultivation, the latter of 
which yield all the products of the climates within the tropics, 
which grow with scarcely any care taken of them. The cocoa- 
tree is a native of the province, and it is planted on several ranchos. 
The fish, particularly of the larger kind, are more numerous than 
in the rivers below. Tortoises are also in abundance. Deer 
and wild hog can be purchased occasionally ; also armadillos and 
iguanas, which, although excellent eating, are chiefly made use of 
by the lower class of people and Indians. Besides the game 
already mentioned, we often bought pheasants as large as turkeys, 
and Chachalacas about the size of a small fowl, neither of which 
can be surpassed in flavour by any other game. 

In proceeding up the river we saw a number of large ring- 
tailed monkeys, which during the night made a loud disagreeable 
noise that resembled the roar of a tiger. In some of the trees 
from eight to ten of them were extended on the upper branches 
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sunning themselves. An Indian shot one on our return ; the 
length of its body was full 2 J feet. There are also in the woods 
great numbers of coyotes (a species of jackal common in all parts 
of Mexico), which go in packs, and, shortly before a Norther 
springs up, make a most horrid yell. 

On arriving at Tepetitan we found Don Jose (the person 

I had business with) was chief alcalde, and a person of much 
substance and influence in the place. He invited me to his house, 
and I was received by him and by his wife (a Campechana) in a 
very hospitable manner. 

Don Jose had a very fine estate on the other side of the river 
opposite the town, planted with sugar-cane and maize, on which 
he had built several small houses and stores, which formed a vil- 
lage that had a very decent appearance ; and near to it he had a 
distillery and also a carpenter's shop, &c, for keeping his canoes 
and craft in repair. He informed me that altogether he had up- 
wards of 500 men, women, and children, on his estates, nearly all 
of whom, except the children, were in his debt, more or less, and 
were looked upon as so much property — being slaves, without the 
name. I was informed that, though severe with those who misbe- 
haved, he was a good master : and while we were taking in the 
cargo we had opportunities of seeing that this was the case. 

While at Tepetitan, Don Jose proposed a visit to the ruins of 
Palenque. He said it would take 12 hours to arrive in his bongo 
at the place at which we should have to land, where he would 
have horses ready to go on, and in 6 hours, with moderate riding, 
we should arrive at the ruins. I was sorry to be obliged to de- 
cline the invitation, it having been previously arranged that my 
vessel should go up the Cojinicuil and load at the Tumbadero. 
As the bongo was large and well fitted up with a cabin in the 
after-end, and had also a cabouse, &c, it would no doubt have 
been a pleasant trip. 

I remained at Tepetitan two days, and then returned to the 
vessel, which lay at anchor in the Chilapa, opposite the mouth of 
the Cojinicuil. 

In ascending this river, the direction for the first 2 leagues is 
easterly, after which it becomes N.E. ; it is very narrow through- 
out. About 2 leagues from its mouth is a small stream called 
the Arroyo de Palencio, which comes in from the S., and has 
only sufficient water for small canoes in the rainy season. About 
a league higher up is El Pozo Grande, where, after making a short 
turn to the N.W., the direction again becomes N.E., leaving a 
deep bend, in which the depth of water is diminished ; the river 
here is about double its usual width, and is broad enough to allow 
a vessel to turn, which is not practicable in any other part, ex- 
cepting near the Tumbadero, and there we had barely room to 
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swing bows down, the river being only about 15 fathoms wide. 
Two leagues above the Pozo Grande, and 1 league from the 
Tumbadero, the Arroyo de Jaboncillo branches off from the 
Cojinicuil ; it is for about half a league down not more than 10 
fathoms wide, and in the dry season is quite shallow. This Arroyo 
enters the Chilapa, as has been already mentioned, near the en- 
trance of the Laguna del Viento. 

The banks of the Cojinicuil to within a mile of the Arroyo de 
Jaboncillo, are covered for some distance back with lofty trees, 
between which there grows a thicket of creeping plants and 
underwood, so interwoven that it is impossible to pass through, ex- 
cepting where a path has been made by cattle or by deer, and 
such is the general feature of the country to some distance from the 
coast. In ascending the Cojinicuil we had in many places to cut 
away the branches of trees that hung across the stream, and did 
not leave us room to pass. The river being so narrow, and the 
turns frequent, the sails were of no utility ; and besides the height 
of the trees kept the wind off so much, that for the most part the 
vessel was becalmed. To the S. and E. from the banks of the 
river (the last 3 leagues) the forest of the coast appears to termi- 
nate, and is succeeded by low prairie and marshy land, inter- 
spersed with lagoons and streams of water. There are no ranchos 
on this river, nor does it appear that there has ever been a clearing 
for the purpose of cultivation, the trees and bushes growing close 
down to the water's edge; there are indeed but few places where 
a landing can be made, except where tracks have been made by 
the cattle and the alligators, which last are very numerous. 

At the Tumbadero there is only a shed for the logwood, 
brought down and deposited here by the small craft, and a hut for 
an Indian and his family, who remain here in charge of it ; it is a 
most miserable place, there being no possibility of walking more 
than 50 yards from it, and the only advantage it possesses is, that 
of enjoying the full benefit of the sea-breeze, there being few or 
hardly any trees from N.E. to S.E. and S.W. 

In the Cojinicuil there is but a slight current, which in general 
changes morning and evening ; its strength when at the greatest (in 
the dry season)' is not quite half a mile per hour, against which 
we towed with two boats quite fast ; there is also a rise and fall 
of about 3 inches. It appears likely, that when it is high water 
at one end, it may be low water at the other : the land and sea- 
breezes being no doubt the cause, acting on the Chicati and other 
rivers. 

About 60 fathoms above the Tumbadero, the river Chicati and 
the Cojinicuil separate from the Arroyo de Meluco ; this Arroyo, 
which flows through a large savannah, brings down from the great 
logwood district an immense quantity of logwood, which is ex- 
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ported from Tabasco. In the rainy season there is sufficient water 
for the bongos and other craft, some of which carry upwards of 
1000 quintals, to load above and proceed to the Frontera without 
lightening ; but in the dry season they have to discharge into small 
c anoes, at about a league above the Tumbadero, at which place it 
is either shipped in vessels loading there or forwarded in craft to 
the Frontera. There is in the Cojinicuil not less than 15 feet, 
with the exception of a shoal about 30 fathoms above El Pozo 
Grande, over which there is 10 feet. This shoal is formed by 
a few trees, which will soon be destroyed by the worms in the 
river. 

The Chicati, which is a continuation of the Arroyo de Meluco, 
receives most of the water that is brought by it, and is said to 
join the Usumasinta about 6 leagues down. In the dry season 
its current was about 2 miles per hour. At the fork of the river 
it is about 60 fathoms wide, and at a short distance from the 
Arroyo de Meluco the water is at least 15 feet deep, and continues 
so for some miles down. For this distance there are here and 
there on the banks of the river a few trees. 

The Arroyo de Meluco joins the river Tepetitan about 3 leagues 
above the town of the same name; and S.S.E., 6 leagues from 
the Tumbadero, it enters the logwood forest. In this part of its 
course it winds through low savannahs, interspersed with many 
small lagoons, that in the rainy season are overflowed. The 
country in a S.E. and easterly direction appears to be of the same 
character for several leagues, with scarcely any trees, up to the 
margin of the forest. 

The general character of most rivers within the tropics on the 
American continent, where the land in the vicinity is low and 
formed by alluvial deposit, is, that near all points the water is 
shoal, and the bends of the river opposite, deep in proportion ; and 
if in a reach that continues for any distance, it happens that the 
banks are covered with timber, the deepest water will then in 
general be found at the side on which the high trees grow close 
down to the river ; the exceptions being, that where drift-wood 
accumulates, it forms a bank of mud or sand around it, and diverts 
the course of the stream. 

The greatest part of the logwood is cut and piled in the dry 
season, particularly that which is near the coast. As soon as the 
rivers rise in the rainy season, the land becomes intersected by a 
number of small streams, and the wood is removed in small canoes 
to a cleared and more elevated place, where it is then cleaned of 
the bark, and from thence removed in larger craft. 

The logwood cutters are mostly paid by the job, and can earn 
from a dollar to a dollar and a half per day — two days' pay being 
sufficient to keep a family for more than a week. 
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The greatest part of the logwood, however, is cut, and the land 
cultivated, by people who are in a state of modified slavery ; and 
women are to be had as domestics under the same system, both in 
the state of Tabasco and Oaxaca ; and it exists in other parts of 
the Republic. It happens in this manner — when a person is 
employed that is clear of debt, the first object is to obtain as much 
money and goods as they can from their employer ; which they 
will take up, if allowed, often to an extravagant amount; and 
instead of endeavouring to pay their debt they in general get 
further into it. As the laws of Mexico compel the debtor to 
work out the debt, the party becomes bound to his employer ; 
and it often happens, if either the man or woman are good hands 
at work, that they are induced to involve themselves so far as 
to have no power of clearing off their account for a length of 
time, or perhaps for ever : by this means their services are se- 
cured, and they are likewise compelled to work at the general 
rate of wages ; should either party, however, be desirous of part- 
ing, the employer gives a paper stating the amount that is due ; 
and with this the servant looks for another master, who has to 
take up the bill, and by paying it the servant becomes, until it is 
discharged, that person's property. If a man thus circumstanced 
leaves his employer and works for another without permission, he 
is liable to be punished by the alcalde's orders; and he may com- 
plain to the same authority against his master for ill treatment. 
And it is often the case that their value for service is represented 
by the amount of the debt. It is not unusual for a woman to be 
in debt from 200 to 300 dollars, and a man from 400 to 500, and 
sometimes much more. Employment being plentiful and food 
cheap, they could keep out of debt if they chose ; and they occa- 
sionally work hard, but it is only by fits and starts : and there is a 
great want of habits of industry and economy among them. 



VI. — A Description of the Island of St. Mary {Azores). 
By Carew Hunt, Esq., H. M.'s Consul for the Azores. 

The Azores, or Western Isles, consist of nine islands, which oc- 
cupy an irregular line, at unequal distances, stretching from the 
intersection of 37° N. with 25° W. (the situation of St. Mary's) 
in a W.N.W. J W. direction, to the intersection of 39J° and 31° 
the situation of Flores. The distance between these two points 
is about 400 geographical miles. 

The names of the islands, following them from E. to W., are 
St. Mary's, St. Michael's, Terceira, Graciosa, St. George's, Pico, 
Fayal, Flores, and Corvo : the two first and the two last being 



